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Notes. 


THE TERCENTENARY OF THE 
AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


TxHE exhibition of Bibles and documents at 
the British Museum in connexion with this 
great Tercentenary was described in The 
Atheneum of the 18th of March, but no history 
of the Tercentenary celebrations would be 
complete without a record of the remark- 


P.M.—Alexander Cunning- | 


| vernacular were being printed in 





able exhibition now open (and to remain 
open during the rest of the year) at the John 
Rylends Library, Manchester, of the manu- 
scripts and printed copies of the Scriptures 
belonging to that institution. Iam indebted 
to Mr. Henry Guppy for an early copy of the 
Catalogue he has prepared, in which he has | 
included a valuable sketch of the history of | 
the transmission of the Bible. In this sketch | 
‘reference is made to the discovery (due to | 
William Cureton in 1842) of some fragments | 
in the British Museum of the old Syriac | 


| version of the New Testament, very different 


from that of the Peshitta. This version 
received the name of the Curetonian Syriac. 
No considerable portion of it was known, 
however, until 1892, when Mrs. Lewis and 
her sister Mrs. Gibson discovered a palimp- 
sest manuscript on Mount Sinai which they 
photographed ; the underwriting of this was 


jfound to be a nearly complete copy of the 


four Gospels of a textual character closely 


' akin to that of the Curetonian. 


This country, which was to be distin- 
guished in after years for its zeal in printing 
and circulating the Scriptures, was, Mr. 
Guppy points out, “late in entering the 
lists. England was nourishing her faith 
on manuscript copies cf Wiclif’s versions 
long after the time when Bibles in the 
other 
countries.” This is apparent from the 
Rylands exhibits, which include the follow- 
ing first vernacular Bibles other than 
English :-— 

Dutch, Delft, 1477. 

French, Lyons, 1473-8. 

German, Strassburg, 1466. 

Italian, Venice, 1471. 

Luther’s New Testament, Wittemberg, 
1522, and Luther’s first Bible, Nuremberg, 
1524, are also shown, as well as the first 
Bible with verse divisions, Lyons, 1528. 

“When James VI. of Scotland succeeded to the 
throne in England as James I. in the year 1603, 
there were three notable Protestant versions of 
the Bible in the popular tongue: The ‘ Great 
Bible,’ the ‘ Genevan,’ and the ‘ Bishops’.”’ 

At the Hampton Court conference held 
in January, 1604, James agreed to the pro- 
posal made by Dr. John Rainolds that a 
new translation of the Bible should be 
undertaken, with the well-known result 
that in 1611 the new version was given 
to the public. 

As to its being called the Authorized 
Version, Mr. Guppy remarks that, “ strange 
to say, it was never formally authorized. 
Indeed, much of its history is involved in 
obscurity’; and he quotes Dr. Scrivener, 
who says: ‘‘ Never was a great enterprise 
like the production of our ‘ Authorized 
Version’ carried out with less knowledge 
handed down to posterity of the labourers, 
their method, and order of working.” 

‘“No evidence,’ continues Mr. Guppy, “ has 
yet been produced to show that the version was 
ever publicly sanctioned by Convocation, or by 
Parliament, or by the Privy Council, or by the 
King. It was not even entered at Stationers’ 
Hall, with the result that it is now impossible 
to say at what period of the year 1611 the book 
was actually published.” 
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With regard to criticism of the new version, 
Mr. Guppy says that “it is not generally 
known that the work of revision began so 
early” as 1638, when the first folio Cambridge 
edition of the Authorized Version was 
published. This edition, a copy of which 
is among the exhibits, “ contains evidence 
of careful and extensive revision of the text, 
italics, and marginal readings. It remained 
the standard text until the publication of 
the Cambridge edition of 1762, edited by 
Dr. Paris.” 

From 1653 for two centuries demands con- 
tinued to be made for a revision. “It was 
not until 1870, however, that steps were taken 
in earnest to have a thorough revision of 
the whole Bible instituted. The honour of 
being the first to take action in this matter 
belongs to the Convocation of Canterbury.” 
It -may be well to note that the revisers 
began their labours in June, 1870. The 
New Testament was completed in November, 
1880, and published on the 17th of May, 1881. 
The revision of the Old Testament was com- 
pleted on the 20th of June, 1884, and was 
published on the 19th of May, 1885. The 
Apocrypha was not published until 1895. 

Mr. Guppy, with his usual courtesy, 
acknowledges the help that his colleagues, 
Mr. Vine, Mr. Peacock, and Mr. A. Kiddle, 
have rendered him. 

JOHN COLLINS FRANCIS. 





CITY CHURCHES DESTROYED OR 
DEMOLISHED. 


Ir may be well to put on record in‘ N. & Q.’ 
the changes which have taken place in the 
churches of the City of London from the 
time of the Great Fire of 1666. ee 

3efore the fire there were ninety parishes, 
each with its parish church, with the excep- 
tion of S. Mary Axe, the church of which was 
pulled down in 1561. 

After the fire the following thirty - five 
parish churches were not rebuilt, but their 
parishes were united with others :— 

All Hallows, Honey Lane. 

All Hallows the Less, Thames Street. 
S. Andrew Hubbard. 

S. Anne, Blackfriars. 

S. Benct, Sherehog. 

S. Botolph. Billingsgate. 

S. Faith under S. Paul. 

S. Gabriel, Fenchurch Street. 

S. Gregory by S. Paul. 

Holy Trinity, Garlick Hill. 

S. John the Baptist, Walbrook. 

S. John the Evangelist, Cheapside. 





John Zachary. 

. Lawrence, Abchurch Lane. 
Leonard, Eastcheap. 
Leonard, Foster Lane. 

. Margaret Moses. 

Margaret, New Fish Street. 
Martin Orgar. 

Martin Pomeroy. 

Martin Vintry. 

Mary Bothaw. 

Mary Colechurch, 

Mary Mounthaw. 

Mary Staining. 

Mary Woolchurch. 

Mary Magdalen, Milk Street. 
Michael-le-Quern. 

Nicholas Acons. 

Nicholas Olave. 

Olave, Silver Street. 
Pancras, Soper Lane. 
Peter, Cheap. 

S. Peter, Paul’s Wharf. 

S. Thomas the Apostle. 


The following twenty-four churches have 
been taken down, their sites sold, and their 
parishes united with others, on account of 
the large decrease in the population of the 
City, which at the census of 1901 only 
amounted to 26,923 :— 

All Hallows, Bread Street. 

All Hallows the Great. 

All Hallows Staining. 

S. Antholin. 

S. Bartholomew, Exchange. 

S. Bartholomew, Moor Lane. 

- Benet Fink. 

S. Benet, Gracechurch Street. 

S. Christopher-le-Stock. 

. Dionis Backchurch. 

- George, Botolph Lane. 

. James, Duke’s Place. 

Martin Outwich. 

Mary, Somerset. 

Matthew, Friday Street. 

Michael Bassishaw. 

. Michael, Crooked Lane. 

Michael, Queenhithe. 

S. Michael, Wood Street. 

. Mildred, Poultry. 

. Olave, Jewry. 

S. Peter-le-Poer. 

. Thomas, Liberty of the Rolls. 

S. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish Street, was burnt in 
1886 and not rebuilt. 

Holy Trinity, Gough Square, is closed, but not 
yet pulled down. , 

Holy Trinity, Minories, is now used as a Sunday 
school and for other parochial purposes. . 


The general rule with regard to the sale 
of church sites has been to devote the 
proceeds wholly or in part to building 
churches in parishes indicated by the bishop. 

The incomes, with some exceptions, have 
been allocated by Orders in Council for the 
endowment of new parishes and for the: 
augmentation of poor benefices within the 
diocese. 
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PARISHES UNITED. 


The following is the list of parishes united with others in the City of London :— 
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Ss. 
Ss. 


Ss. 
Ss. 


Benet, Gracechurch Street 
Leonard, Eastcheap 
Dionis Backchurch 

Mary Axe .. 


Holy Trinity, Minories 


Ss. 
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James, Duke’s Place 


Ss. Martin Orgar 
. Nicholas Acons 
. Martin Outwich 
Ss. 
- Michael, Crooked Lane 
. Christopher-le-Stock 


Margaret, New Fish Street 


vartholomew, Exchange 


. Olave, Old Jewry 

. Martin, Pomeroy .. 

. Mildred, Poultry 

. Mary, Colechurch.. 

. Gabriel, Fenchurch 

. George, Botolph Lane 


194. S. Andrew Hubbard 
20. S. Botolph, Billingsgate 


21. 


Ss. 
2. All Hallows Staining 


Mary Woolchurch.. 


S. Benet Fink 


.S. 
. Michael. Wood Street 
. Mary Staining 
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Olave, Silver Street 


Anne, Blackfriars 
John Zachary, Gresham Stre et 
Iaith, W atling Street 


. Leonard, Foster Lane... 
. Thomas, Liberty of the Rolls 


. Bartholomew, Moorfields 
- Michael, Queenhithe 


: Holy Trinity the Less, Garlick Hill -: 
. Mary Magdalen, Milk Street 
- Michael Bassishaw a 
. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish ‘Stree . hie 
. Gregory by S. Paul xe 

- Lawrence, Abchurch Lane 
.S. 
.Antholin .. 

. John the Baptist, Walbrook 
= Ss 


‘Thomas the Apostle 


Pancras, Soper Lane 


All Hallows, Honey Lane . 
All Hallows, Bread Street 


, ae 
eke ‘ 
. All Hallows the Great and Less 
9. S. 
- Nicholas, Olave 

- Mary Somerset .. 

- Mary Mounthaw .. 

. Peter, Paul's Wharf 

- Benet, Sherehog . 

- Mary Bothaw, London Stone 
- Michael-le-Quern i 

- Matthew, Friday ene as 

. Peter, Cheap ° : 
S. Peter-le-Poer 
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John the Fvangelist, Cheapside 
Martin, Vintry 


Margaret Moses... 


Tioly Trinity, Bia 
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UNITED TO— 
All Hallows, Lombard Street. 


S. Andrew Undershaft. 

S. Botolph, Aldgate. 

. Catharine Cree. 

- Clement, Eastcheap. 

2 Edmund the King, Lombard Street. 
- Helen, Bishopsgate. 


LRN 


R 


. Magnus the Martyr, London Bridge. 


-S. Margaret, Lothbury. 


S. Margaret Pattens. 
S. Mary-at-Hill. 


S. Mary Woolnoth. 
. Olave, Hart Street. 
. Peter-le-Poer. 


LR 


ce j S. Alban, Wood Street. 


S. Andrew-by-the-Wardrobe. 

SS. Anne and Agnes, Gresham Street. 
S. Augustine, Watling Street. 

a Church, Newgate Street. 

S. Dunstan-in-the-West, Fleet Street. 
s. Giles, Cripplegate. 


S. James, Garlickhithe. 


S. Laurence, Jewry. 


M 


. Martin, Ludgate. 


M 


- Mary, Abchurch. 


S. Mary, Aldermary. 


RQ 


. Mary-le-Bow. 


TR 


. Michael Royal. 
. Mildred, Bread Street. 


Q 


NM 


. Nicholas, Cole Abbey. 


. Stephen, Walbrook. 
. Swithin, Cannon Street. 


RP 


Le 


Vedast, Foster Lane. 


. Michael, Cornhill. 
sride, Fleet Street. 


RR 


Other unions have been recently arranged, but are not completed. 


J. J. GLENDINNING NasH. 
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BIBLES WITH CURIOUS READINGS. 


In this Tercentenary year an enumeration of 
curious readings in some editions of the 
Bible may be of interest. 

The “‘ Bugge Bible,” 1535.—In Coverdale’s 
translation of Psalm xc. we find: 
y’ thou shalt not-nede to be affrayed for 
eny bugges by night nor for arrowe that 
flyeth by daye.” 
(xci. 5) is “terrors.” The old word “ bugges,” 
as is well known, merely signified bugbears, 
objects of terror. 

The ‘‘ Breeches Bible,” 1560.—Gen. iii. 7 
reads: ‘‘ Then the eies of them both were 
opened, and they knew that they were 
naked, and they sewed figge tree leaves 
together and made themselves breeches,’ 
instead of “‘ aprons.” 

The ‘“ Placemakers Bible, 1561-2.— 
Matt. v. 9 reads: ‘‘ Blessed are the place- 
makers ; for they shall be called the children 
of God,” instead of “‘ peacemakers.” 

The ‘‘ Treacle Bible,” 1568.—Jer. viii. 22 


33 


299 


reads: ‘Is there not treacle at Gilead? Is 
there no physician there?” instead of 
* balm.” 


The ‘“‘ Rosin”’ Bible, 1609, in the same 
verse reads: ‘‘ Is there no rosin in Gilead ?”’ 
The ‘‘ Great He Bible.’’—This is the first 
edition of the A.V., 1611. It is so called 
because in Ruth iii. 15 the verse ends “‘ and 
he went into the city.” 

The ‘‘ Great She 
edition, 1611-13, where the reading 
‘* and she went into the city.” 

The ‘‘ Printers’ Bible,’ c. 1612-13.— 
Psalm cxix. 161 reads: ‘‘ Printers have 
persecuted me without a cause,” instead of 
“* Princes.’’ For the date of this Bible see 
11S. ii. 408, 475. 

The ‘“‘ Wicked Bible,’ 1631.—Named from 
its omission of the word “‘ not ’’ in the Seventh 
Commandment. It is an edition printed in 
small type, prefaced with the ‘“‘ Booke of 
Common Prayer,’ and having appended 
the ‘‘ Booke of Psalmes,’’ done into “* English 
meeter’”’ by Sternhold and Hopkins, ‘“‘ with 
apt notes to sing them withall.”’ 

The ‘“‘ Unrighteous Bible,’ 1653.—1 Cor. 
vi. 9 reads: “‘ Know ye not that the un- 
righteous shall inherit the kingdom of God,” 
for ‘‘ shall not inherit.” 

The ‘ Vinegar Bible,’ 1717.—‘‘ The Par- 
able of the Vinegar,” instead of the ‘‘ Vine- 
yard,” appears in the chapter-heading to 
Luke xx. in an Oxford edition of 1717. 

The “ Wicked Bible,” the “ Unrighteous 
Bible,” and the “ Vinegar Bible” are now 


Bible.’’—The second 
is 


“So | 


The reading in the A.V. | 
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on view among the Bibles exhibited at the 
British Museum. 

The “Standing Fishes Bible,” 1806.— 
Ezek. xlvii. 10 reads: ‘‘ And it shall come 
| to pass that the fishes will stand upon it,” 
| instead of “ fishers.” 
| The ‘Discharge Bible,’ 1806.—1 Tim. 
|v. 21 reads: ‘‘I discharge thee before God,” 
| instead of “‘ charge.” 

The ‘‘ Ears to Ear Bible,’ 1810.—Matt. 
xiii. 43 reads: ‘‘ Who hath ears to ear, 
‘let him ear.” 
' The ‘* Wife-hater Bible,’ 1810.—Luke 
| xiv. 26 reads: “If any man come to me, 
/and hate not his father....yea, and his 
own wife also,”’ instead of “‘ life.”’ 

The ‘‘ Rebekah’s Camels Bible,’ 1823.— 
Gen. xxiv. 61 reads: ‘‘ And Rebekah arose, 
and her camels,’ instead of ‘‘ damsels.”’ 

Tom JONEs. 


[A list from another contributor contained the 
following additions :] 

The ‘ Religious Bible,” 1637.—This con- 
tains the word religious, instead of “ rebel- 
lious,” in Jer. iv. 17: ‘‘ Because she hath 
been rebellious against me, saith the Lord.” 

The “Bank Note Bible,’ 1796.—An 
eccentric printer conceived the idea of 
printing the Scriptures entirely on bank- 
note paper, hence the name. 

The ‘To-Remain Bible.’>—When _ this 
Bible was in the press at Cambridge, the 
proof-reader, in doubt whether he should 
remove @ comma, applied to his superior, 
who pencilled on the margin the words 
“to remain.” This reply was transferred 
to the body of the text, so that Gal. iv. 29 
reads: ‘ Persecuted him that was born after 
the spirit to remain, even so it is now.” 

T. SHEPHERD. 





ORDER FOR A BIBLE TEMP. JAMES I.— 
Among the uncalendared documents of the 
Court of Requests, Bundle 377, Elizabeth 
(various), is the following note, strayed 
hither from the next reign :— 

“Mr. Knight. I pray you send me now by John 
| Bruara Byble in Quarto, in English with the Geneva 
| notes, and ye singing Psalms in the end. 1 pray 
| you let it be of the best print, well bounde in paste 
| with green silk stringes. Let it be perfect in every 
| respect, without defect or blemish. I have sent 
| you for the same ten shillings. If ye price be more, 
| ae shall giveit you; if lesse, I hope you will not 
| take somuch. Send mee in two words what ye price 
| is of Hpiphanius in Latin in folio of Basil print, and 
| so for this tyme I commit you to ye protection of ye 
| Almighty. Chippenham, ye last of December, 1607. 
| ‘* Postscript. I pray youalsosend mee ye price of 
, a Geneva Bible a good one in Quarto, at ye second 
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hand if you know of any: if you know not, enquire 
ot some against ye next returne of ye carrier, but in 
the mean time neglect not to send now that which I 
ee written for. Iterum Vale. [No signa- 
ture. 

{Addressed :] ‘‘To my very loving friend Mr. 
Clement Knight at ye holy Lambe in Paules Church- 
yard These.” 

C. C. SToPEs. 


HarE Fork-LoRE AND EASTER. — One 
rarely meets with items of folk-lore in the 
Calendar of State Papers, but in the volume 
for 1619-23, Domestic, under date 6 April, 
1620, Thomas Fulnetby writes to Lord 
Zouch to beg leave to kill a hare on Good 
Friday, as huntsmen say that those who have 
not a hare against Easter must eat a red 
herring. W. B. GERISH. 


HARRISON THE REGICIDE.—The ancestry 
of the notorious regicide Major - General 
Thomas Harrison was in 1880 the subject 
of a contribution to ‘N. & Q.’ (65S. ii. 383) 
by the lateCox. J. L. CHester. The writer 
referred to a will in the P.C.C., dated 13 May, 
1656, of one Ralph Harrison of Highgate, 
Middlesex, by which he appointed his son-in- 
law Thomas Harrison sole executor. On 
10 December, 1660, letters of administration 
‘*de bonis non” were granted to Catherine 
Harrison, daughter of the testator, as Thomas 
Harrison the executor had since died. Cot. 
CHESTER suggested that this Thomas 
Harrison was identical with the regicide, and 
based his opinion on the fact that the name 
of the Major-General’s wife was Catherine, 
as is proved by the registers of St. Ann, 
Blackfriars, and that the execution of 
Harrison in May, 1660, agrees in time with 
the death of the executor of the will. 

[ am not sure if since Cot. CHESTER wrote 
any fresh information has come to light, 


but I have recently found a Chancery suit | 


(Bridges before 1714, bundle 39, No. 30) 
which clears up the doubt as to the identity 
of the executor of the will with that of the 
Parliamentary general. It is sufficient 
to say that the subject of the suit was a 
dispute between Richard Dawlman of the 
Middle Temple and the Lord Mayor of 
London and Hester Harrison, widow of 
Ralpb Harrison, concerning the lease of some 
property in the Manor of Finsbury. The 
bill states that Ralph Harrison made Thomas 
Harrison, “lately called Major - General 
Thomas Harrison, since dead,” his sole 
executor, and that Harrison proved the 
will, but that he was shcrtly after sent a 


prisoner to the Tower by order of Cromwell, | 


and soon after died. 





This clearly proves that Cot. CHESTER was 
right in his opinion, but it still leaves uncer- 
tain if there was any relationship between. 
the family of Thomas Harrison and that of 
his wife. It has been said that the regicide 
was of humble extraction, but his father-in- 
law seems to have been a man of some 
substance. He is probably the Ralph 
Harrison of Bread Street Ward mentioned 
in a List of the Principal Inhabitants 
of London in 1640 (Misc. Gen. et Her., 
Second Series, vol. ii.). 

A. J. C. GUIMARAENS. 


WELLINGTON STATUES IN LOoNDON.—A 
very unlikely source of information on this 
subject, ‘ Passages from the Private and 
Official Life of the late Alderman Kelly,’ by 
the Rev. R. C. Fell, provides a few interest- 
ing facts. Kelly was Lord Mayor in June, 
1837, when a committee was formed and 
subscripticns invited to erect an equestrian 
statue of the Duke of Wellington in the centre 
of the City. 

““Some hesitation was felt by the Committee 
in the choice of an artist for the work, the doubt 
lying between Mr. Wyatt and Sir Francis Chan- 
trey. Atameeting held for the purpose of finally 
settling the point, there being only twenty-six out 
of the forty members of the Committee present, 
and the votes being equally divided, the casting 
vote fell to the Lord Mayor, who gave it in favour 
of Sir Francis. The decision, in effect, gave two 
statues to the Duke, instead of one; for Mr. 
Wyatt’s friends, disappointed at the result, subse- 
quently got up a second subscription for a 
kindred purpose, eventually charging that 
gentleman with the execution of the elaborate 
work, now standing in front of Apsley House.” 

The dissatisfaction at the Committee’s 
decision was not confined to Wyatt’s triends. 
Evidently the City site was not considered 
suitable for a national memorial, and merely 
an equestrian statue was by many thought 
inadequate. In 1839 there was_ issued 
‘Remarks on the Connexion of the Welling- 
ton Memcrial and the Waterloo Model, with 
a Suitable Elevaticn, by F—S—T.’ This 
simply advocates the purchase of Siborn’s 
model of the Battle of Waterloc, and its 
preservaticn as an illustrative memorial in 
a temple situated in a park. The elevation 
shows a domed edifice having statuary on 
projecting plinths, and busts in niches. Its 
principal entrance resembles the centre of 
Decimus Burton’s screen at Hyde Park 
Corner, but two lions guard it, and it is sur- 
mounted by an equestrian statue of the 
Duke. The whole ingenious proposal was 


an alternative to the scheme advanced by 
Wyatt’s friends, and it is said that its 
adoption ‘will not incur a greater outlay 
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than would the colossal figure which was of 
late proposed to be erected at the entrance 
of the Park.” 

Siborn’s model went to the Egyptian Hall 
the same year. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
BURNS AND THE “‘ WEE WEE GERMAN 
LAIRDIE.’’—In a recently published miscel- 
lany entitled ‘From a Northern Window’ 
one of the articles included is a revised 
lecture on Robert Burns by the late ‘‘ Ian 
MacLaren.” Speaking of the poet’s Jacobit- 
ism, the lecturer says it ‘‘ appears in some of 
his most agreeable poems, such as ‘ Wha hae 
we gotten for a king, but a wee bit German 
lairdie,’’ &c. The quctation, it may be 
remarked in the first place, is not accurate, 
for the song opens strenuously thus :— 

Wha the deil hae we gotten for a king 
But a wee wee German lairdie ? 

Secondly, there is every reason to believe 
that this vivacious illustration of the 
Jacobite spirit was produced immediately 
after the accession of George I., and there 
is nothing to show that it is among the earlier 
lyrics that were glorified by the revision of 
Burns. Had it been one of the favoured 
group, it would almost certainly have 
appeared in Johnson’s ‘ Musical Museum,’ 
and as it is not there, it may safely be con- 
cluded that the poet did not give it the 
benefit of his renovation. 

The earliest known version appears to be 
that which Cromek published in 1810 
in his ‘ Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway 
Song.’ In 1819 Hogg utilized this, with some 
additions, in his ‘ Jacobite Relies,’ and he is 
duly followed, with the exercise of editorial 
prerogative, by Allan Cunningham, Robert 
Chambers, and other capable anthologists. 
None of these experts associates Burns 
either with the original lyric or with any of 
the additions and emendations which they 
admit into the text. THoMAS BAYNE. 


EXPEDITION TO IRELAND, 1571: Capt. 
Tuomas SmitH.—From ‘The Rise and Pro- 
gress of Liverpool, 1551-1835,’ now being 
published by James Touzeau, I am enabled 
to supplement my communication at 10 S. 
ix. 334. The facts are taken from the 
records of Liverpool. 

1571. “‘ This yere this towne was very well vexed 
& trowbled by Capteyn Smyth and Capten Willm 
Clayton & the Soldears before they sayled for 
Trlond.” 

On 22 May, 1573, the Mayor of Liverpool 
certified to the Privy Council of the trouble 
of Thomas Wynstandley, sustained at 


a a 





Carrickfergus in the North of Ireland by 
Thomas Smith, the captain that sailed from 
Liverpool thither, and William Clayton, a 
captain with him, which certificate was 
sent on to London. 


A note inserted in the records asserts 
that this Capt. Smith flourished in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth and James 1., and was 
a man of wonderful adventures and travels. 
In the war in Hungary in 1602 he is said to 
have overcome three Turks successively in 
single combat and to have cut off their 
heads, for which exploit Sigismund (a Hun- 
garian duke) gave him his picture set in gold. 
He afterwards went to America, where he 
was taken prisoner by the Indians, from 
whom he found means to escape. He was a 
Lincolnshire man, and died in 1631. 

J. H. K. 

[The annotator of the records has attributed to 
Capt. Thomas Smith the feats of the celebrated 
Capt. John Smith, who, according to the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
was not born till 1580.) 


“ Burewine.’—The earliest illustrative 
quotation for burgling given in ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
from The Daily News of 28 October, 1880 ; 
but surely the word was brought into common 
use by Sir W. S. Gilbert in his comic opera 
‘The Pirates of Penzance,’ produced at the 
old Opéra Comique on 3 April of that year. 
No one who heard Mr. Rutland Barrington 
as the Sergeant of Police sing his plaintive 
lament that 

When constabulary cuty’s to be done 

The policeman’s lot is not a happy one, 
can help recalling the sympathetic reference 
to the period 
When the enterprising burglar’s not a-burgling, 

When the cut-throat is not occupied in crime, 
He loves to hear the little brook a-gurgling, 

And listen to the merry village chime. 

As books of the words were procurable in 
the theatre on the evening of production, 
there is no doubt as to this date for the word 
burgling appearing in print. PLAYGOER. 

O.P. Club, Adelphi, W.C. 


THE Frrst RHINOCEROS IN ENGLAND.— 
In The Post Boy for 17-21 April, 1711, 
appeared the following advertisement :—- 


‘““The Skin and Skeleton of a Rhinoceros, 
exactly anatomiz’d and put together (being the 
only one that was ever brought into, or seen in 
England), now lying at Mr. ‘thomas Fvans’s, a 
Shipwright, near Cuckold’s Point in Rotherhith, 
is to be sold or let out to be shown: Enquir’ of 
the said Mr. Evans, or of Mr. John Barnet, at 
Mr. Martin’s, near Wapping-New-Stuairs.” 


A. F. R. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to thern direct. 


NELSON AND THE VicToRy.—Can any of 
your readers refer me to a poem or verses 
on the subject of the bringing back to 
England the body of Nelson after the battle 
of Trafalgar ? Reply direct to 

LionEt G. Rosrnson. 

Reform Club, 8. W. 


JOSIAH CHORLEY.—The late Prof. Cosmo 
Innes in his preface to the ‘ Munimenta 
Alme Universitatis Glasguensis,’ pp. xxii, 
xxiii, speaks of Josiah Chorley, an English 
non-conformist student, who entered the 
University of Glasgow in 1672 :— 

_ His account of his sojourn at Glasgow shall be 
given in his own words, as found in a little note- 
book which he entitles ‘Chorleyana, or a Register 
commemorating some of the most remarkable pas- 
sages of God’s providence towards me from my 
nativity, by Josiah Chorley ’:......I am indeb to 
Prof. Fleming for calling my attention to an extract 
from this journal, which appeared in the preface to 
a work published anonymously by Messrs. Longmans 
in 1827. Through the kindness of Mr. Thomas 
Longman I was enabled to discover the author, and 
I take this opporteny of expressing my great 
obligation to Mr. W. Bennet of Chapel le Frith, 
Derbyshire, for the courteousand liberal permission 
he has granted me of using this curious journal. He 
informs me that the volumes came into his hands 
among the papers of a near relative, the Rev. 
William Bennet, who was formerly minister of the 
Independent Chapel at the Pavement in London, an 
accomplished and highly educated man, and very 
fond of literary reliques of this kind.” 

I wish to ascertain the name of the ‘“‘ work 
published anonymously,” and the present 
whereabouts of Chorley’s manuscript 
journal. P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen University Library. 


Watt CHURCHES AT BristToL.—On the 
western circuit of the wall of medieval 
Bristol—a distance of rather more than a 
quarter of a mile—there stood no fewer than 
five churches: St. Nicholas’s over the 
Southern Gate, St. Leonard’s over the 
Western Gate, St. Giles’s over Small Street 
Gate on the north-west, St. John’s over the 
northern gate, and St. Lawrence’s touching 
St. John’s Tower on the west. Of these the 
only one now remaining is that of St. John, 
the tower and spire of which stand over the 
arch at the foot of Broad Street. Of these 


churches, St. Nicholas’s and St. Leonard’s 
were in existence before 1153, and St. John’s 
before 1193. 





This custom of perching churches over 
gateways, or on a town wall, does not seem 
to have been common in England; at any 
rate I can find no other instance where 
churches were thus systematically ranged 
on a wall. Is there any district abroad 
where the arrangement is usual? The 
point may be of some importance, for hardly 
anything is really known about the history 
of Bristol before the reign of Henry IT., and 
if it could be shown that at some particular 
period there was connexion between Bristol 
and some foreign region where this custom 
was in use, we might have a clue to the date 
of the building of the wall to the west of the 
borough. The motive for placing the 
churches on the wall may have been that of 
economy of space. The little borough was 
shut in by the Frome on the north and west, 
by the Avon on the south, and after the time 
of Geoffrey, Bishop of Constance, by the 
Castle on the east, so that every yard of 
ground must have been of value. 

C. 8. Tayror. 


Banwell, Somerset. 


Str Watter Scott’s Port ANCESTOR.— 
Can any one tell me the title and name 
of a Scottish peer who flourished and wrote 
verse in the earlier years of the seventeenth 
century and was, in the female line, an 
ancestor of Sir Walter Scott ? I have seen 
a pedigree showing this, and am aware that 
a collection of his verses has been printed, 
I think in a folio volume. ASTARTE. 


Buiack BANDSMEN IN THE ARMy.—Can 
any reader versed in military matters throw 
light on this subject ? It appears that when 
it was fashionable for ladies to have a black 
page, it was the custom to have black 
drummers in military bands. With regard 
to the first, there will occur at once, as an 
instance, the celebrated picture where Dr. 
Johnson is waiting for an interview with 
Lord Chesterfield, or the revival of ‘The 
School for Seandal,’ where, in accordance 
with fashionable custom, Lady Teazle was 
accompanied by a black page. With regard 
to the second, we can see in the King’s 
Library, British Museum (maps, 100d. 5), ‘A 
View of the Court Yard, and Part of St. 
James’s Palace, London, with the Relief 
of the Guard.’ There is a band of eight, 
headed by a drum-major. Some of the 
instruments are, to say the least, very 
curious. At the rear are a boy drummer 
and a diminutive triangle player, followed by 
fifteen fifers and drummers, headed by three 
blacks in the same uniform, but wearing 
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turbans; the centre one carries a large 
drum, the other two having respectively 
a large tambourine and cymbals. 

I am well aware that drummers, &c., are 
classed as musicians, but apparently at one 
time—say the end of the eighteenth century 
and the beginning of the nineteenth—blacks 
were so employed. The instances I have 
given can be corroborated from an out-of-the- 
way source. Having occasion to search 
some Admiralty records for another purpose, 
IT have come across two notices at long inter- 
vals of time and distance. In 1796 the 
Yransport officer of Plymouth was ordered 
to release two blacks then amongst the 
prisoners of war to serve in the band of the 
South Devon Militia (Admiralty, Medical, 
Minutes, Book 95, fol. 103). Then on 
30 April, 1804, Capt. Pressland, the agent at 
Norman Cross, was asked to transmit the 
number of names of black men in his custody, 
entirely fit and willing to serve in a regi- 
mental band (Admiralty, Medical, Outletters, 
Book 174, fol. 98). 

Possibly in some “‘ Red Book ”’ there is the 
date of institution and repeal, but I have con- 
sulted without success several military 
authorities, such as Stocqueler’s ‘Military 
Encyclopedia’ and his ‘ Familiar History 
of the British Army.’ Major James's ‘ Miltary 
Dictionary,’ and Fortescue’s ‘ History of the 
British Army.’ A. RHODES. 


SwepisH Mission TO AByYSSINIA.—Mr. 
R. N. Cust in his ‘Sketch of the Modern 
Languages of Africa,’ 1883, pp. 69, 129, 
and 135, refers to a Swedish mission to 
Abyssinia. The missionaries apparently 
laboured among the independent tribes in 
the neighbourhood of Massowah, and not 
in the territory of the Negus. I shall be 
glad to learn the date of the mission, the 





names of the missionaries, and where any 
information about them can be found. 
FrREDK. A. EpwarpDs. | 
39, Agate Road, Hammersmith, W. | 
VESTRY HELD ON T apy Day.—It is, I] 
believe, usual for parishes to hold their | 
annual vestry meetings in the days following 
Easter Sunday. Ido not know what may | 
be the legal obligation as to the day of | 
meeting, but I am desirous of obtaining | 
information about cases where this common | 
date is departed from. This year the | 
parishioners of Plympton St. Mary, Devon, | 
assembled in vestry and transacted all the | 
usual business of a church vestry, elected | 
wardens, &c., on Lady Day. This was no 
new departure, the date being customary 
there. 


} 


Can your readers tell me of other cases 
where the regular annual vestry is held on 
Lady Day, or at any other time than Easter- 
tide? Instances would be welcomed, 
together with particulars, if possible, show- 
ing why the difference is maintained. 

It has been suggested that in the case of 
Plympton the day of the patronal festival 
has been substituted, but this explanation 
still lacks a reason for the change. 


W. 8S. B. H. 


Tue Rev. THomas Burton, D.D., matri- 
culated at Oxford from Ch. Ch. 18 March, 
1724/5. What preferments did he hold, 
and when did he die ? G. F. R. B. 


JOHN BANNISTER FALKENER was admitted 
to Westminster School, 27 Sept., 1813. I 
should be glad to obtain some information 
about him. G. F. R. B. 


James Heatu, Royauist Histortan.— 
When and whom did he marry? The 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biog., xxv. 343, gives no 
assistance. G. F. R. B. 


HumpHREY HENCHMAN.— When and whom 
did he marry ?. The ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ 
xxv. 390, fails to give this information. 

G. F. R. B. 


Tromas GRAY AND Matz Coacues.—In a 
recently issued volume of ‘ Stretton Manu- 
scripts’ (Nottingham, privately printed, 
1910), a Notts antiquary, William Stretton, 
writing about a century ago, thus quotes 
the inscription on ‘‘a very neat tablet” 
on the north wall of Stapleford Church, 
Notts. It would be of interest to know 
whether the claims put forth have been 
recognized other than locally :— 

“To the Memory of Thomas Gray, 
July 9th, 1802, aged 73 years. His pen. spirit and 
skill in the improvement of roads made him a bless- 
ing to the noighbonthont in which he lived, but the 
great facility of conveyance by the Mail Coaches 
being first projected, plan’d, and put in practice by 
him, made him a blessing to the kingdom at large.” 

A. STAPLETON. 


who died 


Nottingham. 


THE ROEBUCK AND THE ARCOUL, FRENCH 
PRIVATEER.—The Portland packet Roebuck 
from the West Indies is reported in The 
Times of 7 January, 1797, to have engaged 
and taken on 24 November a French priva- 
teer, the Arcoul. Where can the particulars 
of the action be found? Or can any of 
your readers give me particulars ? 

ULsTER Scort. 
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EpwaRD RavENScROFT.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give particulars of the descent 


and marriage of Edward Ravenscroft of | 


Portland Place, W.? One of his daughters 
married in 1813 Vice-Admiral Lord Henry 
Paulet, and another daughter married 
General Thewles. Cc. E. P. 


Count LEININGEN’S Memorrs.—I sew an 
announcement a short time ago that the 
correspondence and diary of Count Charles 
Leiningen were to be published in English, 
but forgot to make a note of the publisher’s 
name. Can any correspondent — me ? 

bs. Bas TK 


[ Messrs. Duckworth have just published the work.] 


‘Tom Jones’: Dowpy.—Fielding writes 
in ‘Tom Jones,’ Book VI. chap. ix. :— 

“Or, as when two gentlemen, strangers to the 
wondrous wit of the place, are cracking a bottle 
together at some inn or tavern at Salisbury, if the 
great Dowdy, who acts the part of a madman, as 
well as some of his setters-on do that of a fool, 
should rattle his chains, and dreadfully hum _ forth 
the grumbling catch along the gallery, the frighted 
strangers stand aghast ; scared at the horrid sound, 
they seek some place of shelter from the approaching 
danger ; and if the well-barred windows did admit 
their exit, would venture their necks to escape the 
threatening fury now coming upon them. So 
trembled Sophia,” &c. 

Any elucidation of the meaning of this 
passage would be welcome to 

A. E, ALDWORTH. 

Manor Farm Road, Salisbury. 


GEoRGE Aarons, P.M.—I should be glad 
of a few biographical details of this Free- 
mason. There is an engraving bearing the 
following inscription :— 

‘A distinguished Freemason, member of the 
Royal Athelstan Lodge, No. 19, and honorary mem- 
ber of the Lodge of Good Report, No. 158, to which 
lodge this Portrait is dedicated by permission. 

“Drawn and Engraved by Henry Meyer, London. 
Published April 3rd, 1837, by H. Meyer, 30, Gerrard 
Street, Soho.” 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

118, Sutherland Avenue, W. 


ALEXANDER CUNNINGHAM, R.N.—I should 


be glad of any information concerning this | 


officer and his family history. He was the 
son of Capt. Cunningham, R.N. (Christian 
name unknown), who is said to have married 
a Pelham, a relative of the Duke of New- 
castle, foolishly described in an old pedigree 
in my possession as ‘‘the last of the Pelhams.”* 

He appears from the Admiralty records to 
have become a lieutenant in the Royal Navy 
on 10 April, 1759, and to have attained the 
rank of captain on half-pay on 6 April, 1783, 
in which capacity he remained until his 


death on 12 March, 1799. It is said that he 
| was employed from 1783 to the date of his 
death in the Russian Navy, having been 
elected by the Empress Catherine II. for 
the task of reforming the naval service 
of that country, and having been granted the 
rank of Admiral in that service. 


His wife was Elizabeth Walter, sister of the 
Rev. Philip Walter, who was Rector of Cray- 
ford in Kent for nearly 50 years (1758-1806) ‘ 
and they seem to have had a son Alexander— 
who died in 1833, at the age of 82, at Rio de 
Janeiro, where he held some appointment 
connected with the slave trade—and a 
daughter Jane, who married Robert Williams 
of Warfield Lodge in Berkshire. . 

F. pE H. L. 


THE ‘‘ ALEPPO MERCHANT” Inn.—This 
is the name of an inn at Carno, Montgomery- 
shire. Perhaps some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
can explain the origin of the title. 

ck. E:4D: 


BisHorp BARTHOLOMEW V1GoORS. — Bar- 
tholomew Vigors, Dean of Armagh, was 
consecrated Bishop of Ferns and Leighlin 
in 1691, and held the see until his death in 
1721. He was born at Bishop’s Tawton, 
Devon, 18 February, 1643, and entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, in 1663; but in the 
mean time he is said to have been educated 
at the Launceston Grammar School. Isthere 
any contemporary record of this, either in 
Dublin or elsewhere ? DUNHEVED. 


MARSHAL TALLARD, PRISONER OF WAR.— 
The present is the bicentenary year of the 
liberation of Marshel Tellard after five or 
six years of exile in England, he having been 
taken prisoner at the battle of Blenheim, 
1704, and ultimately brought to this country, 
|in company with many of his fellew-officers, 
| I possess much information relating to the 
'chronicles of their English sojourn, largely 
|gleaned from contemporary newspapers 
}and from the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission reports, beyond what I published 
in a pamphlet in 1905. I should be glad 
| to learn anything new connected with the 
| English sojourn of Marshal Tallard and his 
compatriots, for the purpose of a bovk on 
the subject. I am familiar with the ordinary 
sources of information, and with what has 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ What portraits are 
known of the Marshal ? It would be inter- 
esting to learn whether any of the captives 
compiled, after their return to France, 
accounts of their English experiences. (They 
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lived here on parole, were received in the 
best society, and were well supplied with 
money.) No doubt the captives wrote many 
letters home, some of which possibly survive 
to-day. A. STAPLETON. 
39, Burford Koad, Nottingham. 





Replies. 


BISHOP KEN. 
(11 S. iii. 248.) 


Mr. CHAMBERS asks, “ At what date was 
Thomas Ken married to his second wife ?”’ 
I do not think the date has ever been ascer- 
tained, but it is not really essential to know 
in order to state definitely that Izaak 
Walton’s second wife Anne Ken was the 
Bishop’s half-sister. 

Thomas Ken of London, attorney in the 
Court of Common Pleas, gentleman, citizen, 
and barber-surgeon. first married Jane 
Hughes, daughter of Rowland Hughes 
of Essendon, Herts, a small village # mile 
or two distant from Little Berkhampstead, 
where his youngest son was born. The 
proximity of these two villages should be 
remembered, because the mistake of desig- 
nating Great Berkhampstead, in the same 
county, but many miles away, as the Bishop’s 
birthplace, is often repeated. Dean Plumptre 
thinks the future bishop was born when 
his father was, with his second wife, visiting 
the relations of his first. 

Their daughter Anne married Izaak 
Walton in 1646. According to the learned 
genealogist Sir Harris Nicolas, Jane Ken 
died before 1625, or twelve years before the 
birth of the Bishop. Thomas Ken married 
secondly Martha Carpenter, the daughter of 
Ton (John) Chalkhill of St. Giles, Cripplegate, 
and of Kingsbury, Middlesex.* Her first 
husband’s name was Carpenter. 

Martha Ken died in 1641, when her son 
Thomas was four years old, and her step- 
daughter Anne a woman of thirty-one. It 
may be noted here that her father was doubt- 
less the author of ‘ Thealma and Clearchus,’ 
and her brother the John Chalkhill who was 
forty-six years a Fellow of Winchester College 
and is buried in the Cloisters there—the 
same “‘ my brother Chalkhill”’ of the auto- 
graph inscription in the ‘ Lives,’ 1670, once 
in the collection of the Rev. H. S. Cotton, 





* The latter place is given on the authority of 
James Heywood Markland, a distinguished anti- 
quary, who died 1864, and himself a descendant of 
= i of the three witnesses to the will of Isaak 

alton. 





sometime Ordinary of Newgate. This John 
Chalkhill was uncle by the half-blood to 
Walton’s second wife, and about his own 
age. The Chalkhill pedigree shows that 
there was a son Thomas by the first marriage 
of the Bishop’s father with Jane Hughes, 
but he died young. 

Concerning the two Chalkhills I propose 
later sending a note. 

C. ELKIN MATHEWS. 

Shire Lane, Chorley Wood, Herts. 


According to Dean Plumptre’s ‘ Life of 
Thomas Ken, D.D.’ (1890, vol. i. p. 11), the 
register of St. Olave’s, Silver Street, London, 
‘‘ gives the marriage of Thomas Ken and 
Martha Carpenter in December, 1625.” It 
would seem from this that Thomas Ken’s 
second wife was the widow of one Car- 
penter. Is anything known about her first 
husband ? G. F. R. B. 


If Mr. CHAMBERS will turn to ‘Thomas 
Ken and Izaak Walton,’ pp. 7 and 8, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Longman in 1908, he will 
find satisfactory proof that Thomas Ken 
was the third son by the second wife of 
Thomas Ken of Furnival’s Inn. 

Izaak Walton married Anne Ken (born 
1612) as his second wife in 1646; she was 
twenty-five years old when her half-brother 
the future bishop, was born in 1637. 

E. Marston. 


PAWPER OR PAUPER Birp (lI S. iii. 89, 
216).—I think that, as is suggested, the 
name of the bird was certainly of imitative 
origin, viz., from the repetition of the 
syllable pa, as in papa and popinjay. Cf. 
Bavarian pappeln, the equivalent of E. babble. 

I can add to the information already 
supplied a few notes from Godefroy’s French 
dictionary. He gives, s.v. paper, a dialectal 
F. paper, to smack the lips; also papeter, 
to babble; papier, to stammer; papegay, 
@ popinjay ; popelle, the name of a bird 
(perhaps the pawper); and (from Cotgrave) 
papechieu, a lapwing, teewit, black plover. 

The reference to Harrison’s ‘ England,’ 

. 223, seems to be quite correct. In 
Furnivall’s reprint the chapter on birds is 
chap. ii. of Book III.; see the end of the 
first paragraph :— 

“As for egrets, puwpers, and such like, they 
are dailie brought vnto vs from beyond the sea, 
as if all the foule of our countrie could not sutlice 
to satisfie our delicate appetites.” 

Hence it was not really a British bird, but 
imported (probably) from France. 
WaLtTeR W. SKEAT. 
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Try ‘Turner on Birds,’ by E. H. Evans 
(Cambridge, 1903). Turner’s book was pub- 
lished at Cologne in 1544. L. L. K. 


TERRACE (11 S. iii. 207, 251).—At the 
latter reference several interesting attribu- 
tions of date were afforded. Miss Maria 
Poote’s reference to Highbury Terrace is 
particularly interesting, and apparently this 
was the first Terrace to be admitted to the 
Directories, where it appears in 1791 
(‘ Universal British Directory,’ p. 433). Cole- 
brooke Terrace is much later, but New Terrace, 
intwhat is now Colebrooke Row, dates from 
1791. Cloudesley Terrace belongs to the 
following cent It was only in 1811 
that the trustees of the Stone Fields estate 
(t.e., Cloudesley’s bequest) obtained powers 
to grant building leases. 

Faulkner’s identification of Hammer- 
smith Terrace as having been built about 
1770 is probably only correct as to the date 
of erection. The name, as in his further 
instance of Theresa Terrace, belongs, it 
may be possible to show, to a later date. 
“Row” was the more usual designation 
used in London suburbs until the great 
revival in domestic architecture in 1815. 

The example of the Adelphi is remarkable, 
as apparently “ Terrace,”’ as a place-location, 
was not generally used here until subsequent 
to 1795. In Lowndes’s ‘London Com- 
panion’ both text and plate (by B. Green) 
give “ Adelphi Buildings’ for what is now 
Adelphi Terrace. Mr. Bretherton in his 
‘History of the Adelphi,’ 1908, provides 
several reproductions of old views, including 
B. Green’s large plate with its title ‘The 
Buildings called The Adelphi’; but the 
date 1777 should read 1771 (vide ‘ Crace 
Catalogue,’ 182). 

The frontispiece of his book is a pretty 
reproduction of a drawing by John Richards, 
to which Mr. Bretherton has given the title 
of ‘The Terrace, York Buildings, 1796.’ 
This drawing occurred in the sale of London 
prints held at Sotheby’s in July, 1853, 
as lot 583: “Terrace, York Buildings, 
1796, for a Scene, Jno. Richards, R.A. 
Coloured drawing, 20 inches by 14. Qs. 
Evans.” The fact of this being the design 
for a scene would disqualify its identification 
as The Terrace. There is another instance 
of a misapplied title at p. 72. The view 
named ‘ Adelphi Terrace in Garrick’s Time’ 
is a reproduction of T. Malton’s plate ‘ The 
Adelphi Terrace,’ drawn, engraved, and 


published in 1795, sixteen years after the 
death of Garrick. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘ The Annual Register ’ for 1779 (Chronicle, 
p. 196) records the death of David Garrick, 
“at his house on the Adelphi Terrace” on 
20 January in that year. G. F. R. B. 


EMINENT LIBRARIANS (11 S. ii. 489, 538 ; 
iii. 13, 55).—May I venture to make an 
alternative suggestion to one made by 
Mr. F. C. Waite at the first reference ? Is 
the ‘“‘ Jones’? who was, in the opinion of 
John Hill Burton, so eminent a librarian, not 
rather Mr. Thomas Jones, the very learned 
Librarian of the Chetham Library, Man- 
chester ? See a paper on ‘ Bibliothecarius 
Chethamensis’ read by Mr. W. E. A. Axon 
on 14 December, 1875, before the Manchester 
Literary Club (Manchester Quarterly, ii. 59), 
and ‘D.N.B.’ I have heard my father (the 
late Thomas Hughes F.S.A., one of your 
earliest contributors) speak in glowing terms 
of Mr. Jones as an exceptional man. 

T. Cann Huaues, M.A., F.S.A. 

Lancaster. 


YEws IN CHURCHYARDS: CLUBS FOR 
KILLING Oxtp Prope (11 S. iii. 166).—A 
curious reference to a churchyard yew occurs 
in Sébillot’s ‘ Folk-lore de France,’ iv. 76. 
When recording the many French super- 
stitions connected with prehistoric stone 
implements, he mentions that in Morbihan 
axe-hammers are called blessed hammers, 
and it is said that they were used in by-past 
times to knock on the head old people who 
lived too long. Other traditions relative 
to this practice of remote times are also 
given, the instrument of the Stone Age 
being replaced by a weapon of wood. The 
people living near the Montagne de Mané- 
Guen asserted, about 1845, that aged persons 
weary of life went up to its summit in days 
of yore in order that one of the Druids living 
there might set them free by striking them 
on the head with his sacred club. It is 
related at Caurel (Cétes du Nord) that for- 
merly old people were killed with the first 
cudgel to be had, but that after the intro- 
duction of Christianity a mdt (large kind of 
wooden club) was blessed, which was 
deposited in the hollow of a yew near the 
door of the church, where it was to be pro- 
cured in case of need. It is not rare to hear 
it said of an old man who has become a 
burden to his family, “Le pauvre vieux, 
he has been forgotten; the blessed mdt of 
Caurel should be sent for.” In the country 
round it is declared that people came from 
a great distance formerly to borrow it, and 
that it was specially used for killing old 





women. 
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May I inquire whether any such weapon 
for putting old people out of the way is 
traditionally known in the British Islands ? 

M. G. W. P. 


The Breton belief that the yew shoots 
out a root into the mouth of each of the 
dead is no doubt traceable to the reason for 
which yews are assumed to have been 
planted in churchyards, namely, that the 
tree, being evergreen, and of the longest 
vitality of any of our evergreens, was a type 
of immortality. 

J. HoLtpEN MacMIcHAeE.. 


A CovsIn oF Boswe tt (11 S. iii. 189).— 
Mr. Caper corrects Boswell for saying 
“the English chapel ”’ at Inverness, instead 
of “the Episcopalian chapel.” But is not 
Boswell right 2 Mr. CaLpEer has forgotten 
that Inverness was an English trading 
colony. The late Sir Henry Macandrew, 
sometime Provost of Inverness, told me 
thirty years ago that his father remembered 
the time when the chief families in the town 
were English, the leading family being the 
Cuthberts of Castle Hill. Boswell knew his 
facts. J. SARGEAUNT. 


, 


The word “cousin” is probably used by 
Boswell in the Scottish sense to embrace a 
far wider relationship than the meaning 
warrants. Miss Dallas (7.e., Mrs. Riddoch 
of Aberdeen, nct Inverness) can hardly have 


been Boswell’s cousin in the strict sense of | 
It is nowhere stated that her | 


the word. 
mother was an Erskine and sister of Bos- 
well’s mother. The Dallases were an old 
family belonging to the counties of Elgin 
and Nairn. An imperfect pedigree of the 
family will be found in Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry’ under the name Dallas-Yorke. 
— Riddoch’s name does not occur in the 
ist. U. 


JUNIUS AND THE DvuKe oF BEDFORD 
(11 8. iii. 227).—The information I was in 
search of is given in ‘ Cavendish’s Debates,’ 
i. 599, n. :— 


** Junius, in his attack on the Duke [of Bed- | 


ford], tells the world, that one Homphrey, a 
country attorney, ‘ horsewhipped his grace, on 
the course at Lichfield, with equal justice, severity, 
and perseverance, and that ‘ Rigby and Lord 
Trentham werealso cudgelled in a most exemplary 
manner’; intending it to be inferred, that the 
Duke had been guilty of dishonourable con- 
duct. The facts of the case are completely in 
opposition to any such inference. They are, 
indeed, highly creditable to the Duke and _ his 
friends, as men attached to the reigning family. 
The particulars are related by Smollett. It was 


in the year 1748, during the national ferment 


consequent upon the suppression of the rebellion, 
that the sportsmen who were of the Chevalier’s 
eg made a ridiculous display of fervour towards 

is pretensions. ‘They appeared,’ says the 
historian, ‘in the highland dress, and their zeal 
descending to a very extraordinary exhibition of 
practical ridicule, they hunted with hounds 
clothed in plaid a fox dressed in red uniform. 
Even the females at their assembly, and the 
gentlemen at the races, affected to wear the 
chequered stuff by which the Prince-pretender 
and his followers had been distinguished; and 
divers gentlemen on the course were insulted.’ The 
following is from The Gentleman's Magazine tor 
that year :—‘ On the 13th of August [1748] came 
on, before Mr. Justice Burnet, at the Assizes at 
Stafford, the trial of the information against 
Toll, a dancing-master, and others, for insulting 
and striking the Duke of Bedford and other 
gentlemen, upon Whittington Heath at the last 
Lichfield horse-races ; when it was proposed by 
counsel for the defendants, that the several 
rioters in that information, to the number of 
thirteen, should submit to be found guilty, if the 
counsel for the Crown would consent to withdraw 
the information against several other persons con- 
cerned in the riot ; which was agreed to, and these 
defendants, who were the principal persons con- 
cerned in that riot, were convicted by the jury.’ 


Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Brougham in his ‘Statesmen in the 
Time of George III.,’ Third Series, vol. i. 
p. -162, has a vindication of the Duke of 
Bedford from the aspersions of Junius. 

W. S. S. 





DUTCHMEN IN PEMBROKE (11 § iii. 189). 
—Isaac Taylor in ‘Words and Places’ 
| (p. 118) says :— 

“There is, occasionally, in Pembrokeshire, a 
difficulty in distinguishing between the Norse 
names and those which are due to the colony of 
Flemings which was established in this district 
during the reign of Henry I. We read in Higden’s 
‘ Chronicle, ’* Flandrenses, tempore Regis Henrici 
primi....ad occidentalem Walliw partem, apud 
Haverford sunt translati.? These colonists came 
from a portion of Flanders which was submerged 
by an irruption of the Sea in the year 1110.” 

In a ‘ Guide to Tenby,’ by Mr. and Mrs. 
S. C. Hall (pp. 8, 9), is the following descrip- 
tion of the Flemish colony :— 

‘* Speaking generally, a line drawn through the 
centre fof Pembrokeshire!, from east to west, 
would divide the county into two districts. 
To the north of this line we encounter a people 
speaking the Welsh language, and having the 
well-defined features of the Celtic race. On the 
south there is a sensible difference. The inhabi- 
tants use the English language alone, whilst their 

hysiognomy, wholly distinct from their neigh- 
baa of the hill country, proclaims them to be of 
a different race. These latter are, according to an 
old historian, ‘ partly Dutch, partly English, partly 
Welsh’; a colony of Flemings being there 
planted, of whom a circumstantial account is 
given by Selden in a note on a passage of Draytun 
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(‘ Polyolbion ’), which describes the I'lemings as 
emigrants, in consequence of inundations that 
‘swamped’ their land. It was during the reign 
of Tlenry I. They were kindly received by the 
King, ‘in respect of the alliance which he 
had with their Earl, Baldwin, Earl of Flanders,’ 
and settled chiefly in Northumberland ; where, 
however, they were found so unruly that ‘ King 
Henry was under the necessity of driving them 
ints Wales.’ Other historians assert that it was 
by persuasion, and not compulsion, that they 
became scttlers among the Welsh; the Anglo- 
Normans found them brave and valuable allies ; 
whilst their habits of thrift and industry made 
them useful examples, as well as auxiliaries to the 
conquerors. ‘The second Henry gave them 
direct encouragement, and considerably aug- 
mented their numbers, recommending them to his 
knights as ready and powerful partizans, the 
more to be trusted because so thoroughly isolated 
in the midst of merciless enemies, against whom 
they were perpetually compelled to keep watch 
and ward.” 
Ernest B. Savaae, F.S.A. 


There never was a settlement in Pembroke- 
shire of men from Holland, but in 1616 
the word “ Dutchmen ”’ included even more 
than the natives of Germany and the Low 
Countries, and if Goodman knew what he 
was talking about, he was referring to the 
Flemish settlement which took place during 
the reign of Henry I. Caradoc of Llan- 
carvan and William of Malmesbury describe 


' the circumstances; while the peculiarities 


of the settlers are discussed at some length 
by a good Pembrokeshire man, Giraldus 
Cambrensis, whose time and place of birth 
make him the best possible authority. For 
a modern account see ‘ The History of Little 
England beyond Wales,’ by Edward Laws. 
Davip SaLmon. 

Swansea. 

(Mr. A. R. Bayiny, C& CC. B., and H. 0. 
also thanked for replies. The quotations by 
Mr. G. H. Ware from Mr. Laws’s book we have 
forwarded to the querist.] 


SWEETAPPLE SURNAME : BENJAMIN 
Hope@kxIn (11 S. iii. 66, 134, 213).—Mention 
has not been made of the pedigree in Le 
Neve’s ‘ Knights’ (Harl. Soe. vol. viii 447) 
of “Sir John Sweetaple, citizen and gold- 
smith, London, one of the Sheriffs, knighted 
at Whitehall, 12 Nov., 1694. This, not 
being of three generations in the male line, 
is not named in Marshall’s ‘ Genealogist’s 
Guide.’ It gives an account of two different 
coats of arms borne by him, and of those of 
his wife Sarah Adams. It states also that 
his wife ‘Sarah, daughter of John [sic] 
Adams of London, goldsmith in Cheapside,” 
died 1698, and that their son was ‘‘ —— 
Sweetaple, Esq., of the —— Temple, London, 


| 1699”; but it seems probable that this was 
a son by a former wife. It further states 
that ‘“‘ he was a banker in Lombard Street, 
and after broke for a great sum, dying in 
the Mint’ (é.c., the Mint Sanctuary, South- 
wark). As the pedigree was apparently 
entered in 1699, and his death is therein 
mentioned, it probably occurred before 
that date, though after 1694. There is 
no will or administration of him in the 
P.C.C. From the pedigree of Levett in the 
same work (p. 437) it appears that “‘ Richard 
Levett, Esq., Alderman of London” (son 
of Sir Richard Levett, Alderman, who died 
20 Jan., 1710), married ‘‘—— da. of Sir 
John Sweetapple of London, goldsmith and 
Alderman, heir to her brothers.” The 
licence for this marriage is at the Bishop of 
London's office, as under: ‘“* 1694, May 1, 
Richard Levett of St. Ann and Agnes, 
Aldersgate, bachelor, 23, and Mrs. Ann 
Sweetapple of Allhallows, Lombard Street, 
spinster, 18, with consent of father Mr. John 
Sweetapple, [to marry] at St. Ethelburgh, 
London.” 

The following marriage licences apply 
to Sir John, viz.: Vicar-General’s Office, 
“1671, Aug. 8, John Sweetaple of All- 
hallows, Lombard Street, goldsmith, bachelor, 
about 24, and Anne Burdett of St. Lawrence 
Jury, London, widow, about 23, [to marry] 
at St. Andrew, Holborn” ; Faculty Office, 
‘©1685, June 20, John Sweetaple of All- 
hallows, Lombard Street, London, widower, 
and Mary Sherloe of Stepney, Middlesex, 
spinster, 24, [to marry] at St. Martin Out- 
wich or St. Michael, Cornhill’; Vicar- 
General’s Office, “1691, July 13, John 
Sweetaple of Allhallows, Lamber Street, 
London, widower, 40 and upwards, and Mrs. 
Sarah Adams, of St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
Middx., spinster, 26 and upwards, with con- 
sent of her father Mr. Thomas [sic] Adams, 
[to marry] at St. Leonard’s afsd, or ——.” 

The following, though not applying as 
above, may be interesting: Vicar-General’s 
Office, 1689/90, Feb, 27, ‘* John Sweetapple 
of St. Buttolph’s, Aldersgate, London, 
milliner, bachelor, about 22, and Ann Reeve 
of St. Olave, Southwark, Surrey, spinster, 
about 20, with her parents’ consent, [to 
marry] at St. Andrews, Holborn.” 
G. E. C 


This is a strange little world! Only a 


few days ago I bought an old Treasury 
order, issued 25 November, 1698, for the 
payment of 8 per cent interest quarterly 
upon a loan of £500 made by Charles Fox, 
Esq., “ upon Credit of the Duty on Coals.” 
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There is an endorsement by Mr. Fox as 
follows :— 

I do hereby transferr all my right Title & 
Interest in y* within Order to Mt Ben. Hodgkin or 
his assigness dated 30** Nov", 1699. 
Cua: Fox. 
Below this is a second assignment :— 

I do hereby Transfer All my Right Title and 
Interest in this Order unto Mt William Knight, 
Dated the 18 of December, 1700. 

Bsn : HopGKIN. 
And on 14 October, 1701, Mr. Knight 
received the full contents of this order, viz., 
5131. 7s. 10d. 

It would be interesting to know whether 
the date of the second assignment was 
before or after, or even at, the unfortunate 
bankruptcy of Mr. Ben. Hodgkin (ante, 
p- 213), whose name contains no final s. 

JoHN HopeGKIN. 


The Sir John Sweetapple referred to by 
Mr. HotpEN MaAcMIcHAEL, ante, p. 3, is 
doubtless to be identified with the John 
Sweetapple mentioned in Hilton Price’s 
‘ Handbook of London Bankers,’ p. 160. 

As regards general references to the name, 
it may be noted that several Sweetapples 
figure in Musgrave’s ‘ Obituary,’ all dates 
being of the eighteenth century. A niece 
of Bishop Atterbury married one —— 
Sweetapple, a brewer. 

Wirtti1amM McMurray. 


Any consideration of this family ought 
to include some notice of “‘ Parson Sweet- 
apple” of Fledborough (sometimes called 
the Gretna Green of Nottinghamshire), a 
rector who is reputed to have united in 
wedlock all couples who journeyed thither 
and applied to him for that purpose, in the 
earlier part of the eighteenth century. 

A. STAPLETON. 


Sir W. Romney (11 S. iii. 169, 238).— 
This civic magnate was not Lord Mayor. 
He died 25 April, 1611: had he lived his 
turn for the Mayoralty would have been in 
the year 1613-14. He was Alderman of 
Portsoken Ward from 1602 to 1605, and of 
Bridge Ward from 1605 till his death in 1611. 
The * D.N.B.’ omits his service for the latter 
ward, though its duration was longer than 
that for Portsoken. The ‘D.N.B.’ also 
describes him as a “‘ Director”’ of the East 
India Company, which is an anachronism. 
There were no “ Directors ’’ of that Company 
till virtually a century after Romney’s 
death. ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 

Leamington. 





EaAR-PIERCING (11 S. iii. 149, 171, 235).— 
When I was a house-surgeon thirty years 
ago at the Royal National Hospital, Mar- 
gate, I several times pierced the ears of 
children suffering from chronic ophthalmic 
conditions as a remedial measure, doing so 
by the order of the visiting surgeons. The 
little operation used to be done, and pro- 
bably still is, by all vendors of jewellery. 
In 1895 Dr. Westcott held an inquest on a 
child who died from blood-poisoning after 
her ears had been pierced by a pawnbroker 
in the Hackney Road. 

It may be of interest to record that Queen 
Victoria, when a child, had her ears pierced 
by a pawnbroker of Kensington, as I was 
informed many years ago by an old acquaint- 
ance of the man who claimed to have been 
the operator. W. BRADBROOK. 

Bletchley, Bucks. 


BEATRIX GORDON=ROBERT ARBUTHNOT 
(11 S. iii. 69, 234).—I am much obliged to 
Sutocs for his suggestion that Beatrix was 
a daughter of Robert Gordon of Straloch, 
but I have James Gordon’s ‘Scots Affairs, 
1637-41,’ and there it is said the six daughters 
married thus :— 

1. Isobell—Urquhart of Craighouse. 

2. Margaret—Sir Richard Maitland of 
Pittrichie. 

3. Jane (?)—Middleton of Johnston. 

4, Barbara—Menzies of Kinmundy. 

5. Anne—Bisset of Lessendrum. 

6. Mary died in infancy. 

Thus [I am afraid Beatrix cannot be 
Robert Gordon’s daughter. I am, however, 
anxious to find out whose daughter she was, 
and shall be very grateful to any one helping 
me. Crecit Lister Kaye. 

Denby Grange, Wakefield. 


LITANY: SPITTING AND STAMPING THE 
Feet (11S. iii. 148, 217).—-Quite within very 
recent years I have been advised to spit 
whenever I met an evil smell. I cannot 
think the advice was founded on _ super- 
stition. The advice tendered me was in 
every case given by English doctors of con- 
siderable eminence, resident in Egypt, 
France, Italy, &c. 

Further, in the East, and in Italy especi- 
ally, it is merely an unpleasant method of 
showing contempt for an adversary. The 
Cockney, too, shows it to perfection. A 
Spaniard, to my knowledge, being seriously 
annoyed, threw his hat on the ground, 
called on his most cherished saints to nest 
in it, and, when he was certain they were 
all there, spat into the hat. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 
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Those who were boys with me, when 
desired to make and keep a promise, were 
asked, ‘‘ Will you spit your death ?” but in 
words in the dialect. The answer being yes, 
one way of confirmation was to cross the 
fore-fingers of each hand and spit over the 
cross made by them. Another way was to 
put the tips of the forefingers together and 
spit over them, saying, “IJ spit my word.” 
We spat on the ground in front of a toad 
found crawling over the path, and did the 
same when we met with a large black snail. 
These creatures brought bad luck, which 
the spitting averted. In some marble 
games it was customary to spit in front of a 
rival taw. THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


In my reply, ante, p. 218, col. i, 1. 10, for 
“would stop and recite’’ read “‘ would spit 
and recite.” J. JACOBS. 


CHAMNEY OR CHOLMONDELEY FAMILY 
(11 S. iii. 3).—Possibly the following Ferns 


consistorial wills might throw further light | P 


on this pedigree: Christopher Chamney, 
Keyle, 1729 ; Jane Chamney, widow, Bally- 
shonack, co. Wexford, 1746. 

From Cholmondeley to Chamney is rather 
a far cry. A more likely derivation is 
from De Champagné. In the emigrations 
from France following on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 a colony was 
formed at Portarlington by the Marquis de 
Ruvigny: in St. Paul’s Church there 
divine service was conducted in the French 
language up to about 1815. 

I cannot refer at the moment to Vicars’s 
‘Trish Prerogative Wills,’ but I note in the 
“Trish Record Series,” among the Kildare 
consistorial wills, those of Marie de la 
Rochefoucauld de Champegné, widow, Port- 
arlington, 1730; and Jane Champagné, 
Lumville, 1761. 

The Van Homrighs were presumably 
Flemish, and Lewis’s ‘ Topographical Dic- 
tionary’ states that the Portarlington settle- 
ment was also recruited by Flemings. 

W. Rosperts Crow. 


It would be interesting to learn who the 
“scion” of the house of Cholmondeley was 
who is said to have married the daughter of 
the ironmaster Bacon, “relinquishing his 
heritage ’’ and changing his name. Sir Peter 
Leycester’s ‘Cheshire’ does not, I think, 
confirm in any way this assertion, unless 
the Cholmondeley referred to was a son of 
Robert, Lord Cholmondeley, who died in 
1659 “* without any lawful issue of his body.” 


The Robert just mentioned was succeeded 
by Robert, eldest son of his brother Hugh. 
ALFRED CuHaAs. JONAS. 


Chamney was a well-known name in the 
parish of Colton in North Lonsdale, appear- 
ing regularly in the Colton church registers 
from 1626 down to 1784. 

It is also to be found in the Cartmel 
parish registers from 1568 downwards, and 
appears as Chamney, Champney, and Champ- 
W. H. CHIPPINDALL, Col. 


neye. 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 
Canons, MIDDLESEX: “Essex” AS 


CHRISTIAN NAME (ll S. ii. 328, 374, 394, 
437, 534; iii. 92, 173, 214).—The occurrence 
of Essex as a Christian name in Pembroke- 
shire, alluded to by G. E. C. at the last 
reference, is due to the fact that the Earls of 
Essex of the Devereux family were the lead- 
ing magnates of the county, in which they 
owned Lamphey and other estates (Laws, 
‘History of Little England beyond Wales,’ 
p. 272-95, &c.). When Mr. Laws com- 
piled his ‘ History’ (published 1888), both 
Essex and Devereux were still used as Chris- 
tian names for boys in parts of Little Eng- 
land: ‘‘ These two are pretty common in 
Roos, but oddly enough are wanting in 
Castlemartin’”’ (bid., p. 414), 7.e., amongst 
the schoolboys, to whom this passage refers. 
G. H. WHuite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


In addition to the instances given, I may 
add that Essex, daughter of Lord Paget, 
was buried at Drayton, Middlesex, 18 Octo- 
ber, 1639. Her mother’s name was Frances 
(Lysons’s ‘Historical Account of those 
Parishes in the County of Middlesex which 
are not described in the Environs of London,’ 
p. 42). The examples from the London 
marriage licences show how the name 
ran in families. Thus Henry Ingram 
married Essex Montague; he was the 
second husband of Essex Cheke of Pyrgo, 
Essex, by Essex, daughter of the Earl of 
Warwick. By her first husband she had 
two children, Robert and Essex, both of 
whom died in infancy. A. RHODES. 


Carr. Cook Memortats (11 S. iii. 165, 
232).—The following extract from the 1903 
edition of Heaviside’s ‘Rambles in Cleve- 
land’ relates to the memorial on Easby 
Moor :— 


‘“¢ The monument was erected in 1827. The site 


chosen is an exposed one, and consequently the 
| ravages of storms and boisterous weather gradually 
| began to tell on the structure. During the 
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15 years previous to 1895, no less than five 
attempts to secure funds for the purpose of 
restoration were made, but were all unsuccessful. 
In 1895, however, that popular Tees-side journal, 
The North-Eastern Daily Gazette, Middlesbrough, 
was successful in raising a fund, an appeal 
chrough the columns of that newspaper resulting 
in the restoration work being thoroughly done. 
The whole of the monument was pointed from top 
to bottom with the best Portland cement; the 
masonry at the top, and all broken and loose 
stones, were replaced; the doorway was _ built 
up, and a substantial railing with stone foundation 
placed around the structure; and a grey marble 
tablet, recognizing the generosity of the sub- 
scribers, was fixed. The celebration of the 
restoration took place on Easby Hill (the site of 
the monument) on the 26th July, 1895, in the 
presence of a large company.” 


C. L. CuMMINGs. 


Probably the finest and most imposing 
monument in honour of the _ illustrious 
navigator is his heroic statue in bronze by 
Woolner in Hyde Park, Sydney. It was 
unveiled in the presence of a vast and 
enthusiastic concourse by the late Lord 
Rosmead, then Sir Hercules Robinson, 
Governor of New South Wales. The noble 
oration that Sir Hercules delivered on that 
occasion is included in a volume of_ his 
speeches published in Sydney. The Aus- 
tralians regard Cook as their Columbus. 

J. F. Hocan. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue. 


{t may be of interest to some readers to 
see the record of Capt. Cook’s marriage, 
extracted from Barking registers by the 
Vicar :— 

James Cook of y*® Parish of St. Paul Shadwell 
in y* County of Middlesex Batchelor and Eliza- 
beth Batts of y* parish of Barking in y* County of 
issex spinster were married in this Church by y* 
Arch-Bishop of Canterbury’s license this twenty- 
first day of December one Thousand, seven 
hundred and sixty two by 

George Downing, Vicar of 
Little Wakering, Essex, 
This marriage was {James Cook 
solemnized between us | Elizabeth Cook late Batts. 
‘John Richardson 
+ Sarah Brown 
W™ Everitt 
W. W. GLENNY. 


In y® presence of 


Barking. 


EMPEROR AND PAINTER (11 S. iii, 209).— 


The anecdote to which Lucts refers is no | 


doubt the one which is related of Charles V. 
and Titian. It would seem that the Emperor 
was very much taken with Titian’s work, 
and induced him to go to Spain, which he 





did in 1548, residing there till 1553, Charles 
rewarding him with both honours and 
money. 

‘‘ These favours alarmed the jealousy of the 
nobles both of Germany and Spain, but their envy 
drew no other answer from Charles than that he 
had many nobles in his empire and but one 
Titiano; the artist, who was at some distance, 
employed upon a picture, overheard the retort 
with conscious satisfaction, and, as he made 
his reverence to the Emperor, dropt a pencil on 
the floor ; the courteous monarch took it up and, 
delivering it to him confounded by this second 
mark of his condescension, added that to wait 
on Titiano was a service for an emperor.” — Anec- 
dotes of Eminent Painters in Spain,’ 1787, vol. i. 
p. 40. 

CHARLES DRuRY. 


Such an incident may well have happened 
more than once. The same story is told, 
I think, of Francis I. and Leonardo da 
Vinci, and of Charles V. and Titian. Vaseri 
says Leonardo died in the arms of the Most 
Christian King: the painter’s ‘“‘ divine 
spirit, then recognizing that he could not 
enjoy a greater honour, expired in the King’s 
arms, at the age of seventy-five.” 

A. R. BAYLEy. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND DREAms (11 8S. 
iii. 247).— The Art of procuring Pleasant 
Dreams,’ ‘Inscribed to Miss ****, being 
written at her request,’ appeared in The 
Columbian Magazine, vol. i. p. 64. To the 
same publication Franklin contributed ‘ The 
Morals of Chess, ‘The Handsome and 
Deformed Leg,’ &ce. The article on dreams 
is included in ‘The Complete Works of the 
late Dr. Benjamin Franklin,’ London, 1806, 
vol. iii. p. 493, where its authorship is 
authenticated by the editor. 

R. OLIvER HEsvLop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Albert Henry Smyth in his edition of the 
‘Writings of Franklin,’ Macmillan, 1905-7, 
vol. x. pp. 131-7, reprints a “ bagatelle ” 
by Benjamin Franklin, ‘The Art of pro- 
curing Pleasant Dreams,’ which on good 
evidence he conjectures was written in 
1786. It was “inscribed to Miss [Shipley]. 
being written at her request.’’ Miss Cathe- 
rine Louisa Shipley was daughter of Jona- 
than, Bishop of St. Asaph. 

The French publication cited, of 254 pages, 
must contain other material than Franklin's 
sensible essay, which in the reprint is com- 
prised in less than six octavo pages of large 
type. T. F. Dwicut. 

La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 
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GALE Famity (11 S. ii. 367).—See ‘ Reli- 


| It may be that Rafael did not write “a 


quiz Galeanz, or Miscellaneous Pieces by | ceritury,’ or even a large number, of sonnets, 
the Learned Brothers Roger and Samuel/but that he gave some expression to his 
Gale, in which is included their Correspond- | feelings in poetry can hardly be disputed. 
ence with their Learned Contemporaries, | ‘ N. D’Anvers”’ (Miss Meugens) in her life 
Memoirs of their Family,’ &c., three parts|of Rafael, contributed to ‘The Great 


in two vols., 4to, with folding pedigrees, 
engravings of views, antiquities, arms, &c., 
1781-4. For Gale of Scruton see also 


| Artists’ series, says (p. 50) that there are 
“three sonnets, the rough copies of which 
iwritten on studies for the ‘ Disputa,’ are 


Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ 1836, vol. ii. p. 623 ;| preserved in the art collections of Vienna, 


and ‘An Extensive and Elaborate Genea- 
logical Collection of Families of Yorkshire, 
from Early Deeds and other Monuments, 
Parish Registers, Wills, Monumental In- 
scriptions, Visitations,’ &c., arms in trick, 
pp. 313 folio. At the beginning of the 
volume are many pages, in the handwriting 
of Sir Wm. Dugdale, Garter, Principal 
King of Arms, of some visitation of York- 
shire in 1612-13. A genealogy of Gale is 
also contained in some ‘Collections drawn 
from MHopkinson’s Manuscripts,’ in the 
possession of Miss Currer of Eshton Hall, 
with continuations to 1828, by various 
eminent genealogists. 
J. HotpEN MacMICcHAEL. 


Sources of information regarding the 
ancestors of Roger Gale may be found in 
the ‘D.N.B.,’ xx. 375, 376, 378, with 
authorities there cited; also in Noble’s 
continuation of Granger’s ‘ Biographical 
History,’ iii. 338-9. To these may be added 
Gorton’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary,’ i. 811, 
‘Biographia Britannica,’ and Nichols’s 
* Literary Anecdotes.’ W. Scorr. 


Much about Roger Gale’s family is col- 
lected in the three volumes of Stukeley’s 
‘ Diaries,’ printed by the Surtees Society. 

W. C. B. 


I believe the present representative of 
the Gale family is the Rev. Alfred Coore of 
Scruton Hall, near Bedale, Yorkshire. His 
grandmother, Miss Gale, married, I think, 
a Col. Coore. J. A. GREENWOOD. 


SONNETS BY RAFAEL (11 S. iii. 208).— 
Is it possible that Browning in this matter 
confused Rafael with Michelangiolo Buon- 
arroti, who wrote a large number of sonnets 
which were published by his great-nephew 
‘“Michelagnolo il giovine,’ and _ printed 
by the Giunti of Florence in 1623? They 
were carefully revised and republished by 
Guasti in 1863, and by Frey in 1892 from the 
Vatican MS. Later Passerini republished 
77 of the ‘ Liriche’ from Guasti’s text 
(Venice, n.d.). JOHN HopakKIN. 





London, and Oxford,’ and that these 
““were the first outcome of the new influ- 
ence [that of his mistress, La Fornarina] in 
the young mester’s life.” The influence can 
hardly have been exhausted by the produc- 
tion of three sonnets. O. 


Unicorn on Royat Arms (11 S. iii. 187, 
273).—In W. C. Harris's ‘ Portraits of Game 
and Wild Animals in South Africa’ (Londen, 
Pickering, 1840) it is stated that the notion 
of the single-horned creature in heraldry was 
first obtained from Egyptian and Nubian 
sculptured monuments, on which the head 
of the oryx, or gemsbok, was represented 
in profile. In this way the evolution of the 
fabulous unicorn, a cross between a stallion 
and an antelope, was arrived at. See also the 
article ‘ Antelope as Crest’ at 10 8. ix. 516. 

N. W. Hirt. 

New York. 


Stmon DE MONTFORT: TRANSLATION OF 
FRENCH Poem (11 S. iii. 229).—‘* The Lament 
of Simon de Montfort’ is printed with a 
prose translation in Thomas Wright’s ‘ The 
Political Songs of England from John to 
Edward II.’ (Camden Society, 1839), pp. 
125-7. It consists of nine stanzas of six 
lines (AA BB CC), the last couplet in each 
being the following refrain :— 

Ore est ocys la flur de pris, qe taunt savoit de 
guere, 

Ly quens Montfort, sa dure mort molt enplorra la 
terre. 

Now is slain the precious flower, who knew so 


much of war, 
The Earl Montfort, his hard death the land will 


deeply lament. 
(MS. Harl. 2253, fol. 59r., early in 14th cent.) 
A. R. BAYLEY. 


The poem or ballad on the battle of Eves- 
ham was translated from the French by 
George Ellis. It appears in Knight's ‘ Half- 
Hours of English History.’ vol. i., in the 
‘“Chandos Classics”? of Messrs. F. Warne 
& Co. The poem consists of nine 12-line 
stanzas, the last four lines being repeated 
at the end of each stanza. So far as I am 
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aware, the poem was first printed in ‘ Old 
England,’ published by C. Cox, but sub- 
sequently reissued by Charles Knight. 

W. Scorr. 


Dovuste Depications (11 8. iii. 209).— 
The following quotations from an article 
by M. Meurer in Schaff’s ‘ Religious Ency- 
clopedia’ may provide a partial answer to 
this query :— 

‘** Originally there was only one altar in each 
church....consecrated to the patron saint of the 
building ; but....the circumstance that the altar 
was connected with the worship of martyrs and 
saints gave rise to the introduction of several 
altars in the same church....As other relics 
than those of the patron saint were introduced 
into a church, special altars were raised and conse- 
crated to them; and at these altars private mass 
was said at special occasions. ...Ambrose men- 
tions several altars in the church of Milan.’’ 


U. 


Bett InscripTION AT FALMOUTH: JEAN 
Francois Lavaup (LL S. iii. 248).—The bell 
inscription signifies ‘‘ Messire Jean Frangois 
Lavaud, Treasurer of France, godfather ; 
Dame Marie Midaud, godmother, 1738.” 
‘“‘ Poulange”’ appears to be the name of a 
place in Brittany or on its borders. The 
Breton poull, Welsh pwll, Cornish pol, and 
English pool are all from the late Latin 
padulis, a marsh. See Skeat’s Concise 
Etymological Dictionary. 

I have always concluded that the god- 
parents of a bell are the people who name 
it when it is ‘‘ baptized.’ In this instance 
the name is not mentioned in the inscrip- 
tion—unless “‘ Poulange”’ be a bell-name. 

‘“* Messire’’ is a title difficult to translate. 
In the Middle Ages it was limited to men 
of the highest nobility, but later it was 
added to the individual titles of persons of 
quality, and eventually was assumed by 
priests, doctors, barristers, and other pro- 
fessional men. 

“Dame” originally signified the wife of 
one possessing feudal authority over certain 
people or certain landed property. It also 
signified a woman who herself possessed 
such rights. Now it is the title of every 
married woman, and is used “ par politesse ” 


of every woman, whether married or not. 
P. W. G. M. 


WILLIAM CHALMERS OF FINTRAY AND 


FastemBurG (11 S. iii. 181).—By “ Pére! 


Berulle’’? Mr. ANDERSON means Cardinal 
Pierre de Bérulle, born at Cérilly, Cham- 
pagne, 4 February, 1575; founder of the 
Congregation of the Oratory in France, 
1611; created a Cardinal 1627; died 2 Octo- 








ber, 1629. See the article ‘Bérulle, 
Pierre de,’ in the ‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,’ 
ii. 534, from the pen of A. M. P. Ingold, 
Director Revue d Alsace, Colmar, Germany. 
Perhaps the latter could give some informa- 
tion about William Chalmers. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


ELEPHANT AND CASTLE IN HERALDRY 
(118. i. 508; ii. 36, 115, 231, 353, 398; iii. 36, 
237).—I am obliged to Mr. Upat for drawing 
attention to my lapsus calami. I ought to 
have written, as he points out, ‘‘ Pakington,”’ 
not “ Parkington.” 

ALFRED CHAS. JONAS. 


CHARLOTTE SMITH’s Poem ‘St. Monica’ 
(11 S. iii. 228).—This poem is contained in a 
posthumous volume entitled ‘ Beachy Head, 
and other Poems.’ It is quoted at con- 
siderable length in Robertson’s ‘ English 
Poetesses,’ Cassell, 1883, eleven 9-line stanzas 
being printed ; but there is some reason to 
believe the poem is either not quoted in full, 
or presented in a form embodying the 
author’s later amendments. ToE Rea. 


MURDERERS REPRIEVED FOR MARRIAGE 
(11 8. iii. 129, 172, 195).—In connexion with 
Scott’s story quoted by St. SwirHrn, some 
readers may be interested in R. Browning’s 
version of the incident, ‘ Muckle-mouth 
Meg’ (in ‘Asolando’). Also ef. R. L. 
Stevenson’s striking tale ‘The Sire de 
Malétroit’s Door’ in the ‘New Arabian 
Nights.’ H. K. Sr. J. S. 


Since writing my reply at the last reterence, 
I have come across further allusions to the 
subject in Kohler’s article in Anzeiger fiir 
deutsches Altertum, vi. 263-75, 1880 (re- 
printed in his ‘ Kleinere Schriften,’ 1990, 
vol. iii. p. 251). 

I find it is also, but shortly, referred to in 
Montaigne’s ‘ Essais,’ Liv. I. chap. xl. 

A. C. LEE. 


(Mr. ReGinatp Hewrrt also thanked for reply.] 


OUNDLE (11 S. iii. 9, 137, 153).—This 
place seems to be mentioned in Bede’s 
‘ Ecclesiastical History,’ Book V. chap. xix., 
as the place of Bishop Wilfrid’s death. I 
cannot now refer to the original Latin, but 
my English translation gives it as Undalum. 

A. Morey Davies. 


I should have added to my reply (ante, 
p. 137) that the form Undela occurs in 
Birch’s ‘ Charters,’ 1128, 1129, 1130, 1281 
(circa 972). Epwarp SMITH. 
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Motes on Books, Kc. 


The World of Homer. By Andrew Lang. 

Illustrations. (Longmans & Co.) 

Mr. LANG has already given us ‘ Homer and the 
Epic’ (1895) and ‘Homer and his Age’ (1906). 
He now has added a third volume as “ further 
study appears to have made many points more 
clear than they were.” The Higher Critics of the 
subject are fair game, differing among themselves 
to an amazing degree, and often modifying their 
opinions, and they meet in Mr. Lang an accom- 
plished controversialist and an acute maker of 
points. To weigh properly the evidence accu- 
mulated one would have to be an authority on 
the dress, armour, metals in use, linguistics, 
religion, and art of several periods but dimly 
known to the expert, and we imagine that not 
many scholars combine the qualifications above 
mentioned. The linguistic arguments seem to 
be the most novel and the most promising, but 
the book before us seems most thoroughgoing and 
successful in its discussion of the question of 
armour and female costume. We do not propose 
to follow Mr. Lang into the intricacies of matters 
which really belong to the specialist, and cannot 
be fairly weighed without an amount of study 
beyond the average classical student; but we 
commend his book as good reading throughout, 
full of lively retort and ingenious parallel, e.g., 
the efforts of Highland genealogists are quoted ; 
and Aneas is ‘“‘a special sort of person, the son 
of a goddess, and not a good Trojan, because 
of Priam’s suspicion of ‘ the Orleans branch. 

We may indicate as briefly as possible Mr. 
Lang’s main views, which the reader can compare 
with those of Dr. Verrall and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, and others. We mention the two 
writers above specially as they both have taste 
and skill in writing, being free from the ponderous 
verbiage which renders scholarship wearisome. 

Mr. Lang opens by referring tofour Ages. The 
first is the ‘Late Minoan’ revealed to us recently 
in the wonderful treasures of Crete, and showing 
female costume almost modern in character ; 
men with loin-cloths and not chitons, and an 
absence of fibule or brooches ; and iron as a rare 
metal. The language or writing of this period 
and people is not known with certainty. b 

The Second Age follows, that of the Homeric 
poems, with Greek for language, iron common 
with bronze; fibule fastening a new costume ; 
and cremation, not as a rule, burial with treasure 
attached, but burial under a cairn. — 7 

The Third Age is called ‘‘ the Dipylon”’ from 
the contents of the cemetery outside the Dipylon 
gate at Athens, and exhibits the fully developed 
use of iron; horses instead of the war-chariots 
of the First and Second Ages; absence of cairns 
and burial preferred to burning; an art which 
contained decadent Minoan and also rude vase 
paintings of human existence; and female 
costume like that of the First Age in having a 
separate skirt and bodice. 

Finally, we come to the Fourth Age, the 
archaic age of Greece from the ninth to the seventh 
centuries and the period of the Cyclic poems. 
Mr. Lang proceeds to point out that to the 
majority of critics the life described in the 
Homeric poems is a mosaic of all these four Ages, 
or, in other words, a medley of some six centuries 


With 





or more, a picture of fancy, not fact. Critics 
‘find anachronisms and inconsistencies as to 
armour (but not costume), as to rites, as to 
marriage laws, as to houses, as to tactics, as to 
land tenure; but the inconsistencies and ana- 
chronisms at most are petty, and, we are to argue, 
at most represent such minute variations from 
the norm as occur in all societies, savage or 
civilised.’”” Mr. Lang’s contention is that the 
details of life shown in the ‘Iliad’ and the 
‘Odyssey,’ from which the later Cyclic poems 
vary widely, are all old and all congruous. 

There are four Appendixes to the book, one 
of them concerning the Pisistratean recension, 
which is itself fairly clear as an historical event, 
but in its extent a subject of dispute. The last 
words of the last Appendix are very much to the 
point. Mr. Lang has been talking of the higher 
criticism of Homeric Wiederholungen (why not 
translate this word into English ?) as repeated in 
certain criticisms of Scottish ballads, and ends; 
“In Homeric criticism, alas! we have not the 
letters and manuscripts of the poet. But it 
is clear from the case of ‘ Auld Maitland’ that, 
in the absence of facts, our motto in conjecture 
should be—Gang warily !”’ 

The riddle does not seem so insoluble as that of 
Junius and other historic doubts, for yearly we 
are getting more evidence from the archgologists 
of custom and language in periods which, if not 
Homeric, have at least resemblances to that of 
Homer. 


The Book of the Dead. By H.M. Tirard. (Society 

for Promoting Christian Knowledge.) 
Ir was no easy task that Mrs. Tirard undertook 
when she essayed to give a connected and intel- 
ligible account of the religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians so far as it may be gathered from that, 
strange medley, the Baedeker of Amenti, com- 
monly called ‘ The Book of the Dead.’ The task 
of co-ordinating its contents was one, indeed, that 
no Egyptian priest or philosopher ever attempted. 
It was always a confused labyrinth of incon- 
sistent beliefs, and if after all Mrs. Tirard’s efforts 
it still remains so, the fault lies in the material, 
rather than in the redactor. The Egyptian, when 
he acquired new and more rational beliefs, never. 
discarded any of the ancient ideas of his ancestors, 
but was quite content to hold them all together. 
as antinomies which it was no business of his to 
reconcile, Animal worship and _ sun-worship. 
existed side by side in impartial observance down 
to the latest times, and were never fused into a 
homogeneous whole. Mrs. Tirard has done what; 
she could to bring order into this chaos, not with- 
out some success. In the Introduction she has 
had the good fortune of finding a sponsor (or, to 
speak Egyptiace, an ushabti) for her book in such 
a good authority as Prof. Naville, whose interpre- 
tations she generally follows. 

The reader will probably be mystified by the 
appearance on p. 30 of a goddess Thut, hitherto, 
unknown in the Egyptian pantheon. The name. 
has a thoroughly Egyptian aspect, but it is only 
an unfortunate misprint for Mut. The higher 
knowledge of a bodily resurrection claimed for 
Job, xix. 20, ‘“‘in my flesh shall I see God ’* 
(p. 82), rests on an incorrect translation, as is well 
known. The numerous illustrations are to be 
commended for their clearness. The book will be 
welcomed as a popularized account of a difficult, 
subject. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—APRIL. 


Masses. MYERS & Co.'s Catalogue 167 contains | 
‘ Bells and Pomegranates,’ the eight numbers, all 
first editions with the exception, as usual, of No. 5, | 
royal Svo, calf, 1841-6, 101. 10s. The following 
are presentation copies: Lady Burton’s ‘ Syria,’ 
‘To my friend Hain Friswell,”’ 31. 10s. ; Dobson’s 
* Vignettes in Rhyme,’ 61. 6s. ; and Mrs. Norton’s 
‘The Children of the Islands,’ 4l. 4s. (contains a 
letter inviting Friswell to stay with her brother). 
Among extra-illustrated works are Gronow’s 
* Reminiscences,’ Hazlitt’s ‘ Four Generations of 
a Literary Family,’ Stanhope’s ‘ Life of Pitt,’ and 
Sergeant’s ‘ Courtships of Catherine the Great.’ 
There is « fine collection of eighteenth-century 
dramas, 16 vols., 14/. 14s. Under Early Playing 
Cards are a complete set of 52 cards, Paris, circa 
1690, and a series of 46 etchings by Callot in 
1 vol., 4/. 4s. Other items include Moliére’s 
* @uvres,’ 7 vols., red morocco extra, Paris, 
1863, 91. 9s. ; and Davenant’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 
memoir and notes by Maidment and Logan, one of 
four copies printed on vellum, large paper, 5 vols., 
blue morocco extra, 1872-4, 121. 12s. (cost over 
80/.). There are many items under America, 
Australia, Bath, Drama, and Dramatic. Under 
Poets is a choice set of 438 vols., 12mo, _half- 
morocco, Foulis Press, 1767-75, 51. 5s. 


Mr. Frank Redway’s Wimbledon Catalogue 9 
contains the rare first edition (only 20 copies 
issued) of Swinburne’s two plays, ‘The Queen 
Mother,’ ‘ Rosamond,’ in a morocco drop case, 
Pickering, 1860, 427.10s. There is asound copy of 
Sheraton’s ‘ Cabinet Maker,’ 4to, morocco, 1794, 
101. 10s. Under Washington Irving is a presenta- 
tion copy of his works, 2 vols., morocco, Paris, 
1834, 41. 15s. There is also the first edition of the 
1893 issue in large paper of ‘ Rip Van Winkle’ 
{limited to 250 copies), 41. 17s. 6d. Under Brown- 
ing is a copy of the first edition of ‘Men and 
Women,’ original cloth, uncut, 1855, 21. 17s. 6d. 
There are items under America and Buccaneers. 
First editions include ‘ The Virginians,’ in parts as 
issued, with the advertisements, a fine clean copy, 
4l. 10s.; Scott’s ‘ Tales of my Landlord,’ both 
series, 51. 15s. ; Swinburne’s ‘ Poems and Ballads,’ 
with the original Moxon title-page, 1866, 8/. 8s., 
and ‘ Atalanta,’ 1865, 81. 10s.; and Hardy’s 
‘Far from the Madding Crowd,’ 2 vols., original 
cloth, uncut, 1874, 7/. 158. Under Sir John 
Moore are numbers of The Courier and The 
Morning Chronicle, January to February 25th, 
1809, containing an account of Corunna and the 
death of Sir John Moore, 1l. 17s. 6d. There is also 
an autograph letter of 2 pages 4to, Palermo, 
Ist August, 1807, in which reference is made to the 
battle of Friedland. Among items in the Addenda 
is a presentation copy from Wordsworth of the 
first edition of Lamb’s ‘ Album Verses,’ choicely 
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bound in olive moroceo, 251. There is also a 
letter of Tennyson’s, February 14th, 1872, | 
4l. 48. 


Messrs. Simmons & Waters of Leamington Spa | 
send two Catalogues, 253 and 254. The former | 
contains Boydell’s ‘ Views of the Thames,’ 2 vols., 
folio, half-morocco, 1794-6, lll. Ils.; the 
Countess of Cardigan’s ‘ Recollections,’ first 
edition, with 55 additional portraits, half crimson 
ealf, 1999, 21. 10s.; Plunché’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Costume,’ 1876-9, 2 vols., 4to, 5l. 58.; Madame | 


| such address as he wishes to appear. 


D’Arblay’s ‘ Diary and Letters,’ extra-illustrated, 
6 vols., half-morocco, 1905, 91. 9s.; and Evelyn 
and Pepys’s Diaries, together with Moorhousce’s 
‘ Pepys,’ 15 vols., half-morocco extra, 1904-9, 
18/. 18s. Other extra-illustrated works include 
‘ George V.. ‘Greville Memoirs,’ 
Gronow’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ Jesse’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ and Charles and Mary 
Lamb’s Works edited by Lucas. 

Catalogue 254 contains a selection of illustrated 
books of the Sixties. 


Mr. James Thin’s Edinburgh Catalogue 167 con- 
tains a set of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
1872-1909, 151. ; and the Vierge edition of ‘ Don 
Quixote’ (one of 155 copies), 5l. 5s. Under 
Costume is Planché’s ‘ Cyclopedia,’ 2 vols., 4to, 
(wanting 6 plates), 47. Under Dickens is the 
Library Edition, 91. Among Dictionaries and 
Encyclopedias are Lane’s Arabic, 8 vols., royal 
4to, 41. 4s.; English Dialect, 6 vols., 101.; and 
Jamieson’s Scottish, 5 vols., 31. 10s. Drama 
includes Davenant’s Works, folio, calf, 1673, 
6l. 10s. Under Eastlake is ‘ Pictures in the 
National Gallery,’ 3l. 5s. There are works under 
Folk-lore and French Memoirs. The original 
Library Edition of Gardiner’s ‘ History of 
England,’ 17 vols., is 351. Among Genealogical 
and Heraldic Works are Nisbet’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 
2 vols., folio, 1804, 8l. 10s., and Stoddart’s 
‘Scottish Arms,’ 2 vols., folio, 31. 3s. Under 
Ireland are 300 facsimiles of the national manu- 
scripts, 4 vols. in 65, atlas folio, 151. Under 
Charles Lamb is the Edition de Luxe, edited by 
Ainger, 61. Under Punch is an original set, 1841— 
1908, 107. 10s. There is a long list under Scottish 
History and Literature. Under Queen Elizabeth 
is Creighton’s volume, 4to, Goupil, 8/. There 
are sets of Jesse, Landor, Meredith, Thackeray, 
and many others. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ox all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


EpirorIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

ut in wn Pes immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘‘ Duplicate.” 


A. A. and W. H. P.—Forwarded. 





